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by Ryan Edwards 

Rebels in the Mexican state of Chiapas have 
called for a ceasefire in the uprising which began 
on January 1. The rebels, mostly Mayan peas¬ 
ants, call themselves the Zapatista National 
Liberation Army. They have been fighting against 
the exploitation and oppression of Indians in 
Mexico, and have called for land to be returned to 
Mayan peasants in Chiapas. 

The Edmonton Journal reports that the rebel 
leader known as Marcos called for peace negotia¬ 
tions under five conditions: 

• a ceasefire, to be observed by both sides; 

• recognition of the Zapatista National Libera¬ 
tion Army as a “belligerent” force; 

• troops to be withdrawn and returned to their 

• indiscriminate bombings of rural areas to 

• formation of a mediation commission. 

The statement by the rebels came two days 
after an unsigned fax had been sent to a 
newspaper in Mexico City, asking for three 
mediators to lead peace discussions. The media¬ 
tors requested were Indian leader and Nobel 
Peace Prize winner Rigoberta Menchu, Bishop 
Samuel Ruiz, and Mexican journalist Julio 
Scherer Garcia. 

Previous to the rebels’ call for a ceasefire, 
Assembly of First Nations Chief O vide Mereredi 
had said that he and three other Canadian 
Native leaders planned to travel to Chiapas to 


show support for the rebels. Mereredi told 
Southam News that the delegation would hope to 
pressure the Mexican government to “deal with 
the Indian situation and to encourage them to 
resolve the issue through negotiations.” 

Mereredi said that to conform with the North 
American Free Trade Agreement, which went 
into effect January 1, Mexico repealed a constitu¬ 
tional clause to protect the peasants’ land. He 
was quoted as saying that “It explains, in part, 
one of the root causes of the violence that 
erupted.” 

Mereredi said that while he understands the 
violence that arose in Mexico, he could not 
condone it. 



DRUMRITE ’94 

“Parade of the Spirits” 

Four Thousand Drums 

The fourth annual international ceremony of 
drums, the Parade of the Spirits, will be observed 
on March 23, 1994, dedicated to our homeless 
street Indians. All drums will begin at the same 
minute across six time zones from Alaska, 
Hawaii, Canada, Mainland USA, Mexico, Cen¬ 
tral America and South America. 

A single drum at home, or a few drums at any 
gathering, or many drums at a major pow wow 


are asked to consider the special request of 
drumbeats, chants and dancing prayers to end 
the plight of the homeless street Indians. 

The Parade of the Spirits was presented in a 
vision in 1986. Orre Drumrite Walking Heritage 
was formed to co-ordinate the drumming cer¬ 
emonies to bring a greater awareness toward the 
homeless street Indian, and to speak the sacred¬ 
ness of Indian heritage, along with praying AIDS 
will not infiltrate the Indian communities any 
further. 

Information is available by writing Elizabeth 
A. Wells, Director, Orre Drumrite Walking 
Heritage, P. O. Box 221689, Anchorage, Alaska 
99522-1689. 
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Lubicon Chief, 

Indian Affairs Minister to Meet 

Bernard Ominayak, Chief of the Lubicon 
Lake Indian Nation, and Ron Irwin, the federal 
Minister of Indian Affairs, will meet on Janu¬ 
ary 21. The meeting will take place in the 
Lubicon community of Little Buffalo Lake, in 
northern Alberta. The Lubicon have been 
trying for more than 50 years to get a settle¬ 
ment of their land rights dispute, and have 
been receiving significant international sup¬ 
port in their efforts. 

Fred Lennarson, Lubicon band advisor, said 
that the Lubicon are “hopeful that the minister 
is sincere, and that it will be possible to correct 
this long-standing injustice.” 

Innu Say Irwin Reneging 
on Relocation Commitment 

Innu Nation president Peter Penashue, and 
Katie Rich, chief of the Davis Inlet Innu, have 
said that Indian Affairs Minister Ron Irwin is 
reneging on a commitment to relocate the 
community to a new site. Penashue and Rich 
say that Irwin made the commitment during a 
telephone conversation on December 22. 

The Innu want to move from Davis Inlet to a 
site on the Labrador mainland called Sango ' 
Bay. 

The Globe and Mail reports that Irwin’s 
executive assistant, Brad Morse, said that 
Irwin indicated only that he supported the 
concept of relocation. According to Morse, 
Irwin said that his department doesn’t have 
the $80-million needed to pay for the mo ve and 
build a new community. Morse also stated that 


the minister said the relocation proposal re¬ 
quires further study by the Canadian and 
Newfoundland governments. The Newfound¬ 
land government has opposed the relocation. 

The telephone conversation between 
Penashue, Rich, and Irwin occurred the day 
after Irwin was scheduled to visit Davis Inlet. 
Irwin had cancelled the visit after an incident 
in which the Innu ordered a Provincial Court 
judge and the RCMP to leave Davis Inlet. 

Chief Rich said that the Innu will move on 
their own if the federal and provincial govern¬ 
ments don’t implement the move. 

Ontario to Allow Casino on a Reserve 

According to an official with the Ontario 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Rela¬ 
tions, the Ontario government will in the near 
future announce the location of the first legal¬ 
ized casino on an Indian reserve. 

The Canadian Press reports that the Ontario 
government has been negotiating with as 
many as 30 Native groups who have shown 
varying degrees ofinterest in building a casino. 
The Consumer and Commercial Relations offi¬ 
cial was quoted as saying that between 10 and 
15 of the groups are considered “solid propo- 

The official said that the government wants 
to carry out a pilot project first, so that the 
operations can be reviewed. Negotiations are 
still being carried out regarding a revenue¬ 
sharing formula for the casino. 
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Royal Commission 
Examines Metis Concerns 

They are sometimes called “Canada’s Forgotten Aboriginal People”; the 
people of the Metis Nation — the mixed offspring of French, Scottish, and 

English fur traders and Cree, Ojibway or Saulteaux women. 

While recognized in the Constitution Act as Aboriginal Peoples of 
Canada, neither the federal nor most provincial governments have 
implemented policies or programs acknowledging this fact. 

The Metis claim that this policy of non-recognition has continued to 
marginalize them, leaving them socially and economically disadvantaged. 
This situation is exacerbated by a general lack of understanding and 
awareness among most Canadians about the culture and history of the 
Metis Nation. 

Their history begins in the early days of Canada’s fur trade. People of 
mixed ancestry began appearing in eastern Canada soon after initial 
contact between Indians and Europeans. But it was only in the Canadian 
northwest that they evolved into a new Aboriginal entity, with their own 
distinct language, culture and history. 

The Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples will convene a Metis 
Nation Special Consultation this month in Saskatoon, with approximately 
80 participants. Metis leaders from the Metis National Council regional 
organizations and the Alberta Metis Settlements, federal and provincial 
government representatives and non-Aboriginal academics with expertise 
in Metis issues will discuss concerns of the Metis Nation and recommen¬ 
dations to address these issues. 

“We feel there is a lack of basic research and limited policy development 
relating to the Metis people. This gathering will ensure we get accurate 
first hand information on the needs and aspirations of the Metis Nation,” 
said Commission Co-Chair Rend Dussault. 

"We will have to talk about issues specific to the Metis Nation, issues that 
do not come up when we talk about status Indians and the Inuit,” states 
Commission Co-Chair Georges Erasmus. “For example, an initial starting 
point is simply the enumeration and registry of Metis peoples. Govern¬ 
ments always want to know numbers before they’ll talk about programs or 
policies. We also need to discuss access to land and resources for Metis 
people. Their land claims were rejected by the federal government in 
1981.” 

The Metis Nation Accord is expected to be a topic of discussion. The 
Accord was part of the agreement on Aboriginal issues reached during the 
last round of constitutional negotiations in 1992. The accord set out a 
framework for Metis self-determination, including access to land and 
resources and a self-government process. The Metis Nation Accord has 
been in a state of limbo since the defeat of the Charlottetown Accord. Metis 
organizations, however, note that the Metis Nation Accord could be 
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implemented outside the constitutional process. The Metis National 
Council, in its submission to the Royal Commission in October, stated as 
its first and foremost recommendation that governments must “... initiate 
a process for concluding and implementing the terms of the Metis Nation 
Accord.” 

The Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples holds special consulta¬ 
tions to focus on specific issues raised during its public hearings. The Metis 
Nation Special Consultation will examine forward-looking solutions 
directed at the political, economic and social development of the Metis 
peoples. The discussions will assist the Commission as it develops 
recommendations on issues affecting the Metis Nation for its final report, 
to be completed by the end of the year. 
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Child, listen Beal your drum loudly, speak your tonpue proudly and learn from 

your Elders well, for in your hands is the future of our people..., from 

Sandy Desjarlais, Settlement Administrator, 
Council and Members of the 
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Viewpoint 


Sty's Pert 



The world has been turned on its ear in recent 
years and, to the astonishment of not a few in our 
part of the world, much of the change has been for 
the good. Obviously there’s room for more. 

But as a child of the Cold War I was bom and 
bred to keep an eye out for an unseen enemy. 
Well I’ve discerned one on the horizon. But before 
proceeding I want to say that peace is important 
to me. Having lived with a sneaking suspicion 
that the nukes would land in my lifetime, my 
main hope has always been that they would land 
later. If they never land so much the better. 

So with the Commie threat dead, dead and 
gone, a new threat must be born to grow up and 
fill the void provided for abject terror. Of course 
such a threat has yet to materialize. Neverthe¬ 
less, I suspect the threat is somehow related to 
the new face of political rectitude. 

While not as large a threat as nuclear prolifera¬ 
tion when it hit and raised the spectre of human 
extinction, political rectitude is also beginning to 
proliferate and create a spectre of extinction for 
those who find themselves politically incorrect. 

At some point in the future the time will come 
to do something about people whose tongues wag 
in the face of rectitude. 

The crime is primarily one of communicating 
outmoded ideas, ideas whose main instruction 
come from ignorance and fear. 

Take the vernacular contained in some of the 


fiction by Mark Twain. By any standard it reeks 
of racism and does so intentionally. It is difficult 
to imagine the human-kind that perpetrated 
such brutality. But after reading Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer you can be forgiven for wondering how 
much of his vernacular is illumination of the 
abysmal life blacks led. Or how much is gleeful 
observation of a remarkably vile system, practi¬ 
cally hate literature in fact, while the plot glories 
over the enslavement of these people using a 
sumptuously filthy vernacular that masquer¬ 
ades as wisdom. Should such racial caricatures 
be institutionalized in learning systems? Should 
we lynch the board of education that says "yes"? 

What it means for ignorant people who cling to 
out-dated ideas is that what they are saying 
could be causing them peril. For some people it is 
difficult to admit that others of different race, 
religion or culture share identical rights. Hu¬ 
man-kind has been clubbing one another over 
th e business of rights since the beginning of time. 

Today, or soon anyway, it's the ones who 
propagate ignorant ideas who stand to lose their 

So the new code of ethics calls for abstinence. 
Abstain from saying something stupid. If the 
new code is simple enough that doesn't make it 
easy. Everybody says something stupid from 
time to time, and they’re going to lose their rights 
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Heartaches of the Elders in Indian Education 

by Ken Ramgoolam, Educational Consultant 

Since time immemorial, the education of Na¬ 
tive children had been undertaken by the par¬ 
ents, grandparents and elders of a Native com¬ 
munity. Without question their system and 
methodology were very effective in their very 
simple, unsophisticated, rural, self-sustaining, 
and communal society. Qualities of respect, 
perseverence, sharing, co-operativeness, pride, 
self-responsibility, self-esteem, listening, initia¬ 
tive and self-confidence all existed in that system 
because they were instilled in the children as 
part and parcel of their training. It is no wonder 
that the tribes of olden times have produced such 
great leaders and wise men & women. The 
wisdom of the Indian philosopher, Black Elk, as 
depicted in the book Black Elk Speaks and Chief 
Sitting Bull of the Oglala Sioux, as depicted in 
the book Across the Medicine Line, are two of the 
many examples as living proof. 

The government has been spending billions on 
Indian education but seems to have failed both in 
providing basic academic skills and the skills 

stressed by the traditional Aboriginal culture. ('m / u , &>«*__ ^ 

This has been noted by the almost one hundred and treated with contempt. No wonder the 
percent dropout rate of Native children. students felt ashamed to be Indians and lost their 

Such poor results, when we take into account identity denouncing their own Indian-ness. This 
that the federal, provincial and church school wa^ so bad that when the western movies were 
systems have been responsible for Indian educa- shown, they always wanted the cowboy to win 
tion for more than half a century, reflects the because it was the only way to be on the winning 
tragic failure and catastrophe of these externally Aide. 

imposed systems. For many years the almost 100 / This practice of transforming the Indian into a 
percent dropout rate was blamed on the pupil^i virtual ‘Whiteman’ by the missionaries and fed- 
The federal government has finally realised eral and public schools was not done intentionally 
now that its policy of assimilating the- Indian with malice aforethought to harm the Indian 
children in schools by using the same curriculum students. They meant well in carrying out the 
content, teaching methodology, culture and val- policy of assimilation and integration of the day 
ues and teacher-training of the White system of because they thought it as better for the children, 
education is unproductive and a waste/if Indian The federal government supported this policy in 
students' time. The schools run by Jthe church federal and missionary schools because they felt 
missions for many decades took Indian children that the Indian had to learn to survive in the 
away from their Native home setting and their ‘Whiteman’s world’; and the best way to do that 
families for six to ten years. They were only was to strip him of his culture, language, heritage 
allowed to go back to the reserve during Easter and way of life, and instill in him only "White’ 
and Christmas holidays so they became stran- values, religions, customs, beliefs and technol- 
gers to the culture and way of life of their tribe, ogy, based on non-Indian knowledge exclusively. 

The church policy of integration and assimila- The nuns in the church-run schools, in their 
tion resulted in the extermination of Indian anxiety to produce good Christians and citizens, 
culture which was replaced by White values, took on the role of stern disciplinarian and 
White traditions and beliefs. So the children punished boys and girls severely if the rules were 
r, er «£? in was ^ e( ^ to ac t an d behave and dress broken. Speaking their own Indian language, 
like Whi tes because the goal was to mould, teach making faces at foods foreign to their tastes, 
and train them to grow up to be as White, talking back, incomplete home-work, practising 
Christian gentlemen and ladies. All Indian any habit of their own culture, or being caught out 
customs, beliefs and traditions were scoffed at Continued on Page 11 
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Inner City Youth 
Organization Expands 

by Dale Stelter 

Despite the tough economic times of late, the Inner City Youth 
Development Association continues to provide a number of programs and 
services for inner city youths in Edmonton. In fact, the association, until 
recently known as the Inner City Drama Association, has even managed 

The name change to Inner City Youth Development Association (ICYDA) 
took place mainly because the organization has moved far beyond its early 
beginnings in 1986, when it provided a drama program for young people 
in the inner city. For example, early last year the organization began 
operation of an accredited private school, the Inner City High School, 
having received the approval of Alberta Education. 

The school began its first semester last February, with nine students 
registered. There are now about 25 students, working at various stages of 
their high school education. Instruction is given by Joe Cloutier and 
Alexina Dalgetty, the co-ordinators of ICYDA, plus eight volunteer tutors 
enrolled in an Education after-degree program at the University of 
Alberta, and an art teacher. 

Along with the academic base to the instruction that is offered, the Inner 
City High School is also developing an arts base to its curriculum. There 
is instruction in art and drama and there are plans to bring music 
instruction on-line. 

The school grew out of the tutoring services that the then-inner City 
Drama Association provided to a growing number of youths in one of its 
drama programs. At that time, the tutoring was offered in the organiza¬ 
tion’s office, located in a house where several of the participants live. 

Now, the school is located in the Boyle Street Community League 
building, with space donated free of charge. About 70 percent of the 
students enrolled are Native, and the youths have a significant say in how 
the school is operated. For example, each day begins and ends with a 
talking circle, in which the students air their thoughts on whatever issues 
they wish to address. 

This is similar to the co-operative basis on which the house, mentioned 
above, operates. At present, there are four permanent residents in the 
house’s suites, and there is space for other youths to use when they are in 
need of a place to stay. Meetings are held, at which the regular residents 
have their say in the operation of the residence. 

The ICYDA continues to offer the drama programs which were its 
original reason for existing. One of the programs has been incorporated 
into the high school, and includes a group of about 10 students who have 
been staging performances of popular theatre throughout the province. 

Under the popular theatre format, the stories and experiences of the 
youths are incorporated into the play. As youths come and go from this 
performing group, a lot of issues are enacted. The performing group then 
takes these plays to the public, under a format which includes audience 
participation and discussion of the issues. 

At present, about 90 percent of the youths in this performing group are 
Native. The group recently completed a tour in November, performing in 
a number of communities as a part of National Addictions Awareness 
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Another of the ICYDA’s drama programs, for teenagers beginning in 
drama, is also offered through the high school. An additional program for 
teenaged youths operates at the Eastwood Junior High School, and 
programs for children aged 6 to 12 years operate at the McCauley Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club and at Alex Taylor School. (Residents of Abbotsfield have 
expressed interest in starting a program and are attempting to raise 
funds.) 

These programs also utilize the popular theatre format of incorporating 
the youths’ stories into the plays. Through dramatizing those stories, and 
with the help of facilitators such as the performing group of actors and 
actresses, the youths can explore and analyze a range of issues, and even 
arrive at solutions. 

The ICYDA’s path to its present state has not been easy as, for example, 
funding has always seemed to be in short supply. The funding problem is 
increasing in severity, to where, for instance, the performing group has 
had to cut back on the number of public performances and tours it 
undertakes. 

For more information on the Inner City Youth Development Association, 
you can phone (403) 424-9425. 
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GRflNDRAPIDSFlRSTNflTjOHj 


Chief Harold Turner, 

Band Manager Karen Turner, 

Counsellors Eric Cook, 

Gerald McKay, Ronald Ballantyne, Elders and Members. 
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Children’s Recovery 
is a Process 

by Derek McColl 

The Poundmaker Adolescent Treatment Cen¬ 
tre, located in St. Paul, Alberta, and under the 
governance of Poundmaker’s Lodge in Edmon¬ 
ton, handled the addictions treatment of the 
children from Davis Inlet, and contrary to the 
Edmonton Journal reporting on the progress of 
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the children, handled it extremely well. 

Although it has been reported that 16 of the 17 
youths involved in treatment have relapsed 
since their return to Davis Inlet, this informa¬ 
tion tells us almost nothing. To understand the 
value of PoundmakeFs program as it applies to 
the kids of Davis Inlet, or to anyone else, one 
needs to understand not only the treatment 
itself, but have some understanding of the 
nature of recovery. 

Recovering from an addiction is not an event, 
but a process, and one that is both lengthy and 
ongoing. It is for this reason that former addicts 
refer to themselves not as recovered substance 
abusers, but recovering substance abusers. To 
think that one can put 17 children in a controlled 
environment for six months and then place them 
back into a severely dysfunctional environment, 
characterized by Third World living standards 
inconceivable to most Canadians, and expect the 
community and the children involved to be 
miraculously healed, is completely unjustified. 
Furthermore, in the treatment of solvents abuse, 
as in the present case, success is measured 
somewhat differently than with other substance 
addictions, because of the nature of the drug. Pat 
Shirt, of the Poundmaker’s Adolescent Treat¬ 
ment Centre, says: “With adolescents and the 
use of inhalants and sniffing gas, usually detoxi¬ 
fication can take anywhere from six months to 
two years ... With inhalants we expect relapses 
because of the nature of the drug.” 

Maggie Hodgson, Executive Director of the 
Nechi Institute, which is under the same roof as 
Poundmaker’s Lodge in Edmonton, and which 
has trained most of Poundmaker’s counsellors, 
makes it clear that: “For the media or even the 
person who is moving into recovery to think that 
recovery is an immediate process is not congru¬ 
ent with the current research." 

On the contrary, studies have indicated the 
average recovery takes five years. If we are to 
believe the one dimensional reporting of the 
mainstream media on the plight of the Davis 
Inlet children we conclude that treatment has 
ended at the close of their six months at Saddle 
Lake under the guidance of Poundmaker’s Ado¬ 
lescent Treatment Centre, and that 
Poundmaker’s failed in their bid to help these 
children. But if we take into account the contin¬ 
ued influence of the Nechi Institute in training 
members of the Davis Inlet community to coun¬ 
sel their own people on substance abuse, we get 
a very different picture. The Nechi Institute has 
made a three-year commitment in this area, and 
training is on-going in Davis Inlet and in nearby 
Goose Bay. It is also important to note that the 
$1.7-million spent by the federal government on 
treatment includes the follow up and further 
training provided by the Nechi Institute. 

The treatment received by the Davis Inlet 
children at Poundmaker’s was not fruitless. In a 
community with a population of 350 the long¬ 
term effects of even one person kicking the habit 
is felt throughout the community. Among the 
approximately 150 adults in the community 
there are at least 40 who abstain from using any 
drugs or alcohol. That’s almost thirty percent of 
the adult population, and again, the example set 
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will have its effect, but it will take time. In this 
context, the treatment program at Poundmaker’s 
involves not only dealing with the addicted 
person, but that person’s family. “Families are 
invited to attend a one-week program, to demon¬ 
strate their support for the treatment but also to 
learn about the ways that alcohol and other drug 
addiction affects more than just the person who 
drinks and uses drugs,” says Ruth Morin of 
Poundmaker’s. 

Whether the Innu of Davis Inlet relocate their 
community or not the problems of addiction will 
need to be addressed for years to come. It is the 
nature of addiction. There is no cure, let alone a 
quick fix, but where there is support and under¬ 
standing there is always hope, especially when 
the people of the Nechi Institute and the 
Poundmaker’s Lodge are involved. They know 
what they are doing. 
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Youth Program Needs Total Commitment 


by John Copley 

“We live in a cloud of darkness and seek only a 
ray of light that we might know prosperity and 
happiness once again,” says 33-year-old band 
councillor and social development officer of 
British Columbia’s Sechelt Band, Wesley 
Jefferies. 

Jefferies says the dark cloud has loomed 
ominously over the band for many years. The ray 
of light he seeks lies in the will and the strength 
of the people he loves so dearly. 

“Only through trial and tribulations do we 
learn—and many of us have learned the hard 
way”, says Jefferies who says the band’s admin¬ 
istration has seen a vision—a vision he believes 
will eventually lead his people from the paths of 
despair to road of happiness and productivity. 

But first, he says, the people must overcome 
their fears and come together as one unit because 
“it will take the courage of the many, not the few, 
to make the changes necessary” for a happy end 
to a sad story. 

The story is like many we hear today—stories 
of drug and alcohol abuse, neglect, communica¬ 
tion gaps—and a future as uncertain as the 
changing winds. 

Jefferies says that “many of our people have 
lost hope and have given up the struggle; many 
are impatient and others have built defensive 
barriers that block their vision and take away 
the hope they need to come full circle.” 

Total commitment, says the councillor, is the 
only ingredient needed to effect change. 

“We are a troubled people—our future is 
depreciating because our future is our youth— 
and they are misguided and uncertain. Now is 
the time our people must unite. They must again 
learn to trust, to have faith, to have patience. We 
must search through our past to find the solu¬ 
tions for our future.” 

Jefferies spoke about the youth of Sechelt. 

“Many of our young people have lost their way. 
They are involved in crime and drug and alcohol 
abuse; many are expelled from school. There is a 
lack of support in the home—there is no vision. 
The people simply do not know how to take the 
next step.” 

Jefferies attributes the problems with today’s 
youth to the residential school atmosphere of the 

“It was in these schools that our cloud of 
darkness appeared,” he said. “Our culture was 
cast aside. Our heritage mocked; our language 
scorned; our pride challenged. The teaching of 



traditions, our values. In that space of time in our 
history the change was drastic. Now we are rid of 
the residential schools but we can not rid 
ourselves of the ignorance we were left with.” 

During the past year the band has taken a total 
of 24 youths with troubled personal or family 
problems to an isolated camp at Deserted Bay in 
Jarvis Inlet. The site once housed a Native 
environmental school with access only by boat or 
seaplane. The location is an ideal place for a 
healing of the spirit and the soul to take place. 

Present at these sweatlodge camps are youth 
workers, Elders, council members, a medical 
team and a policeman. Initial success is sweet 
say both Jefferies and youth development officer, 
Trent Dixon. 

The problems begin, however, soon after re¬ 
turning home. 

The first camp of six teenage boys, who had 
either been thrown out of school or been involved 
in some other frowned-upon activity, turned 
sour quickly. Jefferies blames himself for this 
initial failure. 

“We were not properly prepared,” he said. 

“We had no follow-up program in place, prepa¬ 
rations were not complete. There was a lack of 
communication and, even though the camp was 
a success, once the boys returned to their local 
environment—where controls were non-exist¬ 
ent—they soon fell back into their old ways.” 

The second camp was also a success. The 18 
youths who participated had shown great poten¬ 
tial at the camp—and this time there was a 
follow-up program in place. 

But still the youths slip back into an unproduc¬ 
tive lifestyle. Meetings and healing sessions still 
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go on at Sechelt as do the Thursday sessions on 
parenting. 

“But we get no turn-out,” says Jefferies in 
despair. 

• “To make the program work we need total 
commitment from the band members. In order to 
put our youth on the road to recovery and 
achievement first we must heal ourselves and 
get back to the ways of our ancestors.” 

Jefferies says all he wants “is for everyone to 
give themselves a chance. Get involved. Think of 
the future and together we will overcome our 
obstacles.” 


May the Creator bring safety, 
strength and guidance 
to all the First Nations in the New Year- 
Season’s Greetings from 

Chief Francis Laceese, 
Council and Members 
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forefront of the “green” movement in Canadian 
schools. They do environmental projects with a 
passion almost unmatched in the rest of the 
country. 

Joamie has become only the second in Canada 
to reach emerald status in a program put on by 
Seeds Foundation. Receiving an environmental 
Emerald School Award means Joamie has con¬ 
ducted at least 400 projects concerning the 
environment. Before that the school was the first 
in the NWT to achieve “green school” status for 
accomplishing 250 projects. A number of the 
projects were funded through the Arctic Envi¬ 
ronmental Strategy’s Environmental Action Pro¬ 
gram (EAP). 

But as fast as the students are acknowledged 
for their achievements, they’re headed toward 
another milestone. 

“The celebrations lag behind,” said principal 
Florence Sliney in late October. “At the moment 
we have 820 projects, so we are on to earth 
status.” Attaining that requires 1,000 projects 
and “that’s our goal this year,” Sliney said of the 
school with 208 students. 

Every class has participated in projects that nity, and parents helped catalogue the books and 
include recycling, energy conservation and wa- tapes. 

ter conservation. One of the projects, for example “Our resource library is open to other schools 
was a shortest shower contest. Other projects and other community members,” Sliney added, 
involve making posters and writing letters to Another project funded in part through the 
organizations and other schools. One class has EAP allowed 25 Joamie students to take a two- 
even “adopted” a piece of land and a pond, which day trip out on the land in the spring. Rissesco 
they will now study and take care of. Some and the Grade 6 class went on an Environmental 
projects are suggested by teachers; others are Adventure Camp, with equipment and supervi- 
thought up by classmates. sion from NorthWinds, an Iqaluit company. 

Sliney said it was a “very pleasant surprise” They alternated travelling by snowmobile and 
that going green was so popular with students, dog teams so the differences involved could be 
“It really caught on.” At first, she said, “we didn’t seen and understood easily, 
know how it would fly.” Rissesco said the trip “raised a lot of questions” 

“Joamie School would like to become a strong amongthe students “and made them focus on the 
advocate of environmental awareness,” Sliney big picture.” Students were asked to decide 
wrote to the Department of Indian Affairs and which mode of transportation used the least 
Northern Development (DIAND) office in Iqaluit, amount of energy. First, the students said it was 
before the students were doing projects by the the dog teams, Rissesco related. Then, after 
dozens. seeing all the human energy involved in ham- 

Teacher Darlene Rissesco said that through dling and feeding the dogs, they weren’t so sure, 
the projects, “children learn that they can have And then they thought about where the gasoline 
an impact” on their community. With their for the snowmobiles came from, 
commitment to conserving the environment, the Although they learned things such as wilder- 
children are “changing the behaviour of adults,” ness survival techniques and how to leave a 
Rissesco said. The community itself is changing virtually garbage-free camp, the students also 
because of the students’ dedication to the envi- enjoyed outdoor games and wildlife spotting, 
ronment, she noted. Oneofthehighlightsofthetripwasseeingaherd 

Partly because of the enthusiasm and initia- of caribou nearby, Rissesco said, 
tive of the school, Joamie has received further This September, Joamie School received $4,000 

funding from DIAND for Environmental Action through the EAP to broaden its resource mate- 
Program projects. In the autumn of 1992, it rial. “We certainly do appreciate all the help we 
received $3,500 for its proposal to create a “broad got financially,” Sliney said “They are enabling 
resource base of environment-related books, us to do the program and I think they’re going to 
audio-visual material, periodicals and journals.” have great returns,” because of the care children 
Shelving was donated from within the commu- are developing for the earth. 
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PROVIDING POSITIVE PROGRAMS 

FOR YOUTH by John Copley 


In an issue dedicated to youth and youth awareness it is only 
appropriate to point out that juvenile crime is the fastest growing entity 
in the countiy. 

Many say it is because parents do not spend the necessary time or 
provide the necessary skills to their children. It may be true. And history 
may look back to record that the next 50 years will prove to be the most 
difficult period ever for Canadian society. 

High prices and high unemployment, to name but two, have combined 
their energies to wreak havoc on the middle class—the huge majority of 
our society. 

High prices and one-income households due to a lack of job creation. 


have forced many to stay in and watch TV on Friday night and forego the 
movie or the hockey game. 

It is difficult to cope when you only have enough for the bare necessities, 
but take heart— your children can participate in some great activity and 
the cost is minimal. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs offer a large variety of meaningful and 
constructive programs for all youth aged six to 17 years says McCauley 
Club Director, Mike Thome. 

“We try to focus on high needs areas,” says Thome. “Most of the kids who 
participate in our programs are from low income, high density population 



The six clubs operate a two phase system. October until April is called 
the ‘club program’ while May through September is set up for summer 
skills programs of all types. 

During the winter, kids can drop in at the centres and participate in a 
variety of activities that include air hockey, video games, music and drama 
or read a book from the well-stocked extensive library. 

“Well trained co-ed volunteers strive to create an atmosphere where 
kids can participate—can build self-esteem—can come to realize their own 
uniqueness,” says Thome. He said the Club’s programs encourage working 
together, team spirit and input from all members. 

“Age groups differ, of course,” says Thome, “and life skills programs for 
older kids are more intense and the discipline is more strict.” 

He said the 1400 or so kids that use his facility each year do so because 
of the “fun factor—but also because we are encouraging them in a positive 
fashion to become a productive member of society.” 

Many children partake in the summer day camp program—complete 
with morning pick-up and afternoon return home. Other summer 
activities include wilderness canoe and camping trips that last from three 
to eight days in length. 

An annual floor hockey tournament concludes with the winner taking 
home the McCauley Cup. 

Sound like a lot of fun, especially when most programs cost only ten or 
fifteen dollars. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs offer a great alternative—a choice of 
recreation for your children. You can get further information by calling 
429-2807 in Edmonton. 


HEARTACHES OF THE ELDERS 

Continued from Page 6 


of bed when the lights were i 
strapping, ridicule, detention. 

Why the clergy resorted to such high-handed corporal or mental 
punishment instead of love is beyond my comprehension. The old saying, 
“You catch more flies with honey,” still holds good today as most 
professional educators know. It is understood that all children must be 
punished at some time or another; but the punishment must be reasonable 
and within acceptable norms. It should never do damage to the minds of 
children, already confused by culture shock and separation from their 
parents or relatives for ten months of the year. 

It is evident that the federal government has a legal obligation to pay 
compensation to the First Nations for the damage done to the Indian 
children’s minds resultingfrom estrangement, culture shock, persecution, 
physical abuse, incarceration and subjugation to another culture. I say 
this because from personal experiences and research, I have witnessed the 
impact this cultural genocide had on the personality and minds of those 
who attended these residential schools. I think that most people do not 
fully realize how great this damage was, as we should have had claims for 
compensation by now. This damage is not so severe on those who dropped 
out after a couple of years. The children I met, when I was principal of a 
residential school twenty years ago, were there at the school for over eight 
years. Some of the boys and girls behaved very well in the classrooms as 
they were conditioned to accept authority. However, they were very 
immature, “childish” and thoughtless because they were i 


receiving orders for their eveiy action. The system killed their sense of 
responsibility and initiative. Thus when the teacher or child care worker 
was away, most of them were playful as kittens. Self-responsibility was 
rarely encouraged, so if you wanted them to tidy up the mess after arts and 
crafts you had to tell them to clean up every day. A few acted on their own, 
self-responsibly, but these were ones who had spent many years with their 
parents or relatives and came to the school later in life. 

Dr. Richard King in his book School at Mopass wrote that when the 
children learned to trust him on one of his picnics with them, as a teacher, 
he asked them why they act so childishly, and do things without using their 
heads. He said they told him that they didn’t act like babies at home. They 
acted their age and responsibly because their parents trained them to db 
things on their own initiative and gave them a sense of self-responsibility. 
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DEHCHO DIVISIONAL BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 
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Salute to the North 


MEMBERS OF NUNAVUT IMPLEMENTATION COMMISSION APPOINTED 


John Amagoalik has recently been appointed tion was recommended by the Nunavut 
chairperson of the Nunavut Implementation Tunngavik Inc. and supported by the govem- 
Commission (NIC). He is a constitutional and ment Leader of the Northwest Territories, 
political advisor to Nunavut Tunngavik Inc. and Joining Mr. Amagoalik on the Commission will 

has served as president of the Inuit Tapirisat of be: William Lyall, David Alagalak and Meeka 



Entertainers shine in the North, and there are 
I none better than the competitors at the annual 
talent show in Bonnyville. For eight years now 
theNortheastern Alberta Cultural Committee of 
the Zone II Regional Council of the Metis 
Association has put together a highly entertain¬ 
ing show. 

This years show was highly successful featur¬ 
ing vocals, fiddling and jigging competitions for 
all age groups. 

Gerald White and Travis White, a father and 
son act from Kikino were awarded the Dolphus 
Crier Memorial Award as the top entertainers 
participating in the show. 

Roy Collins and Audrey Cardinal won tops in 
the senior male and female vocal categories. 
Travis White and Danielle Cardinal took first 
place in the junior male and female vocal 


competition. Phylis and Wilfred Collins won for 
the best senior vocal duet and Mindy Berard and 
Tina Desjarlais took the junior category. Walter 
Anderson won first place for his old-time fiddling 
with Louis Cardinal and Carol Gadwa winning 
the male and female senior Red River jigging 
competition. Lawrence Cardinal and Tina 
Desjarlais took the top awards in the junior 
categories. 

Frances Dumais won the Golden Ager compe- 

Gabe Cardinal, president of Metis Local #99 
was highly enthusiastic about the success of this 
year’s talent show. 

“We especially want to thank the many volun¬ 
teers and sponsors who made the possible,” he 
said. A list of sponsors is provided in the 
advertisement on Page 6. 


Northwest Territories; and George Qu viq Qulaut, 
Peter Ernerk and Mary Simon, nominees of the 
government of Canada. 

The NIC’s mandate is to advise the govern¬ 
ment of Canada, the GNWT, and the Nunavut 
Tunngavik on the establishment of Nunavut as 
a new territory. Issues that the NIC will study, 
and provide recommendations on, will include 
the timetable for the Nunavut government to 
assume responsibility for the development of 
services, the organization of the first Nunavut 
government, the design and funding for training 
programs, devising a process for the first elec¬ 
tion, capital infrastructure needs and construc¬ 
tion scheduling, and the process for the selection 
of the capital. 

The Commission was established under Part 
III of the Nunavut Act , which received Royal 
assent in parliament in June 1993. 



Francines Ladies Wear 


BANKRUPTCY RECEIVERSHIP SALE 


Francines stores across Canada are now closed and the remaining 50,000 units of stock are now 
being liquidated under one roof in Edmonton. This is a limited time offer and all stock is reduced | 
for immediate sale. Dresses, suits, coats, blouses, sweaters, skirts, pants, ski jackets, t-shirts, j 
leggings, stirrup pants and more. All up to 80% off. Sale now on! Further reductions just taken. 


BLOUSES 

REG. NOW 

PRICE r 

TO $60. *lD. 

SWEATERS 
2000 SWEATERS 

AT $5 00 

PANTS 

NOW 

REG. $Q 99 

$36. 

SKIRTS 

NOW 

REG. $0 99 
$20. J* 

DRESSES & SUITS 

$ 30. ANDLESS 

DENIM JACKET 
& SKIRT 

$Q 99 

7, EACH 

DENIM SKIRTS 
NOW 

S2J15. 

SWEATSHIRTS 

$ 5. 

STIRRUP PANTS 
* & LEGGINGS 

$ 5? 9 s $ 9" 

BLAZERS 

REC NOW AS tow AS 

K,. $ 20. 

SKI JACKETS 
NOW 

REG. $C 

$160. 

MOCK 

NECKS <£• _ 

& TURTLE 4>ni 
NECKS • 

BODYSUITS 

NOW 

R & $ 10. 

WOOL BLEND COATS 
NOW 

REG $2g 99 

2 PIECE SUITS 
NOW 

REG. $TQ99 
$100. !-/• 

V0UGE SWEATER 
NOW 

REG. $Q 99 
$40. -/• 


FRANCINES RECEIVERSHIP SALE NOW ON! 


Cash Only AT THE DOTS WAREHOUSE 

i jll B 10235 -112 St, Edmonton, AB (403) 4 23- 0430 11:00-4:00Sunday 



BASSETT 

PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTORS 


<\Ve salute Canada’s c !'(prtfi, a (and of challenge and opportunity, an 
Supporting our YSutfi - ensuring our Juture 


BULK PETROLEUMS 

Serving the Communities 
of the South MacKenzie 


HEATING OIL 


Aviation Products - Diesel - Gas - Oil and Grease 

874-2562 

MacKenzie Highway and 106 Street, Vale Island 
P.0.Box 130HAY RIVER, N.W.T. X0E0R0 
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Traditional Harvesters unite in support of trapping 


ie Aboriginal peoples of Canada, represent- using harvesting methods that do n 
Meeting for Tradition , h ^ Option of traditional harvesting practices, 

SrS-s SsSS 

As of January 


1995, EC Regulation No. 


treated the animals ■ 
respect and will continue to do so. 
Trapping, and living off the land, 


- — National Chief of the Dene Nation, puts it 


Westmount 

Bingo 


Regular Cards 
$1.00 

Silver Cards Bigger t 
„ fj-s 0 . / Better 

/ Pa VOu ,: 



$1200.00 Guaranteed Odd/Even 
January 26, 1994 


Afternoon Events 


Doors Open: 10:30 a.m. 
Cashier: 11:30 a.m. 

5 Earlybirds: 12:00 p.m. 


Cashier: 5:30 p.rr 
5 Earlybirds: 6:00 p.rr 
Reg. Games: 7:00 p.rr 


Entrance #5, 

Groat Rd. & 111 Ave. 4 

Westmount Shopping Centre, 
Edmonton, AB 





. ASSINIBOINE 

L MEDICINE WHEEL 

l\ NATIVE ARTS, CRAFTS and SUPPLIES 


1 . 


NOJO SERVICES LTD. 

“Sa/dhscaping" 


* Water 4 Sanitary Service 

* License No. 1285 

* Excavating 


Professional Landscaping 

* Materials 


• Deerskin • Mooschidc • Cowhide • Fur pells • Jingles 

• Feathers • Claws and Teeth • Needles • Thread and Sinew 

• Seed, cm glass, crow, hairpipc and round beads 

ART & CRAFT 

• Grass Dance outfits • Jingle dresses • Roaches 

• Beaded accessory sets • All-beaded dance moccasins 

• Star blankets • Bandanas • Busscls • Medicine wheels 

• ORIGIN Al. PAINTINGS (some on shields) • Dream catchers 
iRVlCE AVAILABLE 


Saluting Canada's North 
A Land of Challenge and Opportunity, 
from 


CADOTTE STORE 

Confectionery, Groceries, 
Meat, Gas, Post Office 


Open Monday to Friday 
) 8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 


(403) 629-3992 

Cadotte, Alberta T0H ONO 


simply, “Trapping is more than a career for t 
peoples, it is our connection to the land, and 
defines who we are. The suggestion of EC 
control over our traditional way of life 
demands our attention and 
ordinated response. Again, w 
will speak out against the 
forces that weaken the 
viability of Aboriginal 
traditional economies. 

“The practise of trap¬ 
ping by First Nations has 
been a viable and ecologically 
sound livelihood for our peoples for 
thousands of years,” adds Gord Peters, 
Regional Chief, Ontario. “Trapping is ir 
than an economic supplement for families, it 


. of life on the land. 

Traditional Harvesters are defining the ap¬ 
proach they want to take with the European 
market. The conference drew over 120 trappers 
from all over Canada, as well as Government of 
Canada representatives, and dignitaries from 
Europe. 



A NORTHERN EXPOSURE ...a look at Inuvik 


by Ennis Morris 

Six hundred air miles north of Yellowknife 
(1050 from Edmonton) lies the town of Inuvik. 

Long gone are the days when Alexander 
Mackenzie (1789/90) paddled by the site on his 
way to the Arctic Ocean. But it has been only 38 
short years since the community erected its first 
buildings in the spring of 1956. 

Those first buildings were erected to service 
the construction vehicles that had come to tame 
a wild land. An airport, stores, missions and a 
school were among the first permanent sites 
built in the early years. The RCMP set up a 
detachment in 1957 and the post office followed 
a year later. 

The tri-racial (Dene, Inuvialuit, white) popu¬ 
lation of the area is immortalized in a plaque 
unveiled in 1961 by former Prime Minister, Hon. 
John Diefenbaker. 

Most of the town’s economy has been gener¬ 
ated through oil and gas exploration. The site 
was once renowned for the fine quality muskrat 
furs that were trapped in the Mackenzie Delta 
region. 

Inuvik, with its population hovering around 


the 6000 mark, is the largest Canadian city north 
of the Arctic Circle. 

Tourism provides an additional revenue source 
for the area and various package tours to fishing - 
and hunting lodges are readily available. 


Arts, crafts, parkas and other cold weather 
garments also form an industry viable to the 

The only full-time member of the town’s fire 
department is the Fire Chief — the rest is made 
up of a volunteer brigade. 

Nearly a dozen hotels and inns are located in 
Inuvik and most are equipped to handle large 
banquets. 

Hikingtrails, ski paths, arena, golf course and 
beach areas provide an abundance of choices for 
the active visitor. 

Annual ski championships and an interna¬ 
tional curling bonspiel have also helped to 
popularize the name of Inuvik. 

When visiting, choose the season you prefer. 

In summer, expect less than five inches of rain 
— but in winter the average annual snowfall is 
about 70 inches. Dress up warm!! 


Visit Che Noath and expealence oarj henltage 

R & V Seuvice 

PfTROaiUDA^ 

Your Petra Canada Aviation Agent 

Serving you 24 hours every day Y\ 

at the Yellowknife Airport 

Bus: (403) 873-5043 or 6314 

Fax:(403)873-3484 PO Box 1498 

Unicom: 122.85 Yellowknife, NWTX1A 2P1 

n j Tapper's 

Construction fL ^ 

Ltd- Jsm 

-Northern Contractors- 

Excavation • Sewer and Water • Dirt • Sand • Gravel 

Meadow Lake, SK 

(306)236-5732 Beauval, SK 

Fax 236-3779 (306)288-4442 

Encouraging Northern Business Development 

-We salute our business friends in the North- 

bcllljEJ~ HOUSTRCS LTV. 

Builders of well-head equipment 

| and safety systems for over 50 years. | 

knIlsen J§F' 

SAND & GRAVEL 

SERVING NORTHERN ALBERTA 'TJj§ 

RFAnv miy rmur-ncTc - jL-'ArvM-. f- (JK 

10358 - 65 Avenue/ P. O. Box 4069 

Edmonton, Alberta Canada T6E 4S8 

Tel. (403) 434-1441-Fax (403) 435-8552 

rtCMUT IY1IA UUNL/htlt 1 L) fc 

COMMERCIAL —RESIDENTIAL - - 

FREE ESTIMATES dOC Olin 

LACRETE PLANT 928-3935 UZO-01 /U 

RAINBOW LAKE PLANT 10203 - 95th ST., HIGH LEVEL 
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Economic Development 


Native Americans 
join Internet 


by Derek McColl 



system is up to speed. 
As the roadways of the twentieth century “Native Americans 
linked communities across America, so will the must take their place 
information highways of tomorrow open the way on the electronic high- 
for shared knowledge. way,” said Hunt. “Use 

Kenneth Hunt, Ehcota Cherokee and pres'i- of the Internet will play 
dent of Arrowhead Industries, a Denver-based a critical role in con- 
computerfirm, has developed a communications necting together all 
service called the Inter-Tribal Network, which Native Americans.” 
has joined the international computer system, The only question 
Internet. The Inter-Tribal Network, which Hunt that remains is whether 
fundedoutofpockettothetuneofover$30,000.00, or not the system will 
isacommunicationsresourceavailabletoAmeri- be used enough to suc- 
ca’s 800 or so Indian bands. The potential ceed. As Linda Riley 
benefits of a growing network of shared informa- pointed out “Most tribes 

encouraging Northern Business DeveCopment 
—We Sainte our Business friends in the North — 

DEASE RIVER BAND COUNCIL 

MSlrr 

GEN. DEL., GOOD HOPE LAKE, B.C. VoC zZO 
Phone: (604) 239-3000 or Fax: (604) 239-3003 


tion has Hunt seeing visions of a communica- do have the computers... but the success of this 
tions nirvana among Native American bands, network will depend on how much training is 
With an annual fee of only $35.00 and $8.00 per done.” Kenneth Hunt seems to feel it is possible, 
hour the system promises to deliver a wide range He sees the need for Native Americans to 
of information, from economic development data embrace modem technology, 
to small business grant listings, and a directory Quotes taken from Computer Sun Times and 
of Native-American owned companies. ’ " " 

Linda Riley, director of the Center for Eco¬ 
nomic Development Research and Assistance at 
New Mexico State University at Las Cruces, has 
provided the Inter-Tribal Network with an 800- 
page federal directory, which details hundreds of 
grants available to Native-Americans. Part of 
Riley’s mandate is to promote sustainable econo¬ 
mies among Native bands. 

“Reservations need economic development in t 
desperate way,” said Ben Sherman, chairman of | 
the Western Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

“Tribes need to support their entrepreneurs. 

Information on grants and business plans should 
be available. This sounds like a way to do that.” 

Kenneth Hunt received a letter of endorsement 
for the Inter-Tribal Network from US Senator 
Ben Nighthorse Campbell wherein the senator 
stated “... with sufficient training and technol¬ 
ogy, the Inter-Tribal Network could be a very 
empowering tool, bringing American Indian 
people together in their efforts to preserve 
Native heritage and prosper as we move into the 
twentieth century." As well as Congress express¬ 
ing interest, the Archeological Department of 
the US Parks Department is contributing a 
repatriation program of lost artifacts, and is set 
to go online for that purpose. 

Hunt is in the process of soliciting federal 
grants to help cover costs of maintaining the 
system, claiming that the US government could 
; millions of dollars once the cost efficit 


the Denver Business Journal. 

encourage our \oult 1; 

7m their Hands Clog tt la future 

Kinuso Mercantile Ltd. 

TAX SERVICES 

OFFERS Immediate Cash Service 
For Your Tax Return 

I file Discount Fee in a lot of cases is less ihan an accountant’s I 

| lee to prepare your tax ralum. And we PAY Youl | 

NO APPOINTMENT NECESSARY 

Located at Main Street, Kinuso 

PHONE 775-3517 



Encouraging Northern Business Development 
We Salute Our Business Friends in the North 

TETLIT GWICH’IN COUNCIL 



P. O. Box 86 

Fort McPherson, N.W.T. XOE 0J0 


Phone: (403) 952-2330 
Fax: (403) 952-2212 


Inter IVibal Network 

CNS-Intemet Express 

Sign up sheet 


n 


SS or Fed ID# _ 


The Internet Express service is only $8.00 per hour plus a set-up charge. We w 
bill your company or your credit card on the first of each month for the time ui 
the previous month. 

(There is a $10.00 minimum billing charge per month). 

Set up charge $35.00 _ 

Set up with manual $47.95 _ 

Qmodem diskett $ 2.50 _ 

Total charge U.S. funds $_ 


Bill m 


Signature 


Your user id is the name you use when on the system. You may choose to use a 
nickname, company name, initials, or your real name. Once chosen, it cannot be 
changed. Your password allows you exclusive access to your private e-mail and 
files. Please remember and protect your password. 

User ID (3-8 digits)_ Password (6-8)- 

Thank you for using Inter Tribal Network 


ITN 

2452 South Trenton Way 
Bldg 5, Unit A 
Denver, Colorado 80231 


Inter Tribal Network 

Modem #s 719-592-1700 303-758-2656 800-748-3900 
Voice #s 719-492-1240 800-748-1200 


Please allow 24 hours for sign up. then dial our modem to t 
Fbr other modem and on-line services please call i 
You may sign up on-line. 


injoy Inter Tribal Network 


se make checks PAYABLE to 


>whead Industries, Corp. 
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NADC Public Meeting 
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World Speed 
Record Holders 

The Mach 1 and Mach Z were the fastest sleds in their class at the 
NSSR speed trials. Just think how their incredible power and top-end 
stability will handle your favorite lake. With Rotax-power, R.A.V.E. 
valves and a 40 inch ski stance, they’re the toughest, fastest, 
most stable muscle sleds on snow. rj*| * - m 

Get yours before it’s gone! Effa SfCl m OOO 

mMxh iiawdcttasMuiM^h z, _ Engineered ForThe Way Yon HW e. 

ALPINE spoT 849-4388 


Sure-West Consulting serves 
Native community 


by Derek McColl 


four 


is without the i 
;rucks and pun 
l a difficult tas 


msulting 
,o Native 
of wood 
rabers of 
•uct their 

undation 


y their owi 

often difficult-to-get ser 
th relative ease the woe 
simple method of consti 
company has branched out and now 
y. They have also expanded their range 
of services. A few years ago, after receiving several requests from band 
members, Sure-West published a book on how to construct wood 
foundations, and made it available to all bands in Canada for the cost 
of production ofthe book and postage (under $6.00). Again, at the urging 
of their customers, Sure-West began offering training courses on wood 
foundation construction, and now find themselves travelling across 
western Canada conducting seminars. 

The mandate of Sure-West is to make possible quality housing at an 
affordable price. With their how-to manuals and their seminars Native 
bands across the country can involve their communities in projects that 
benefit everyone, provide skills that can be applied later, and take pride 
in having built their own homes. Further to this end Sure-West has 
compiled a catalogue of floor plans, complete with electrical, plumbing 
and heating plans, which is to be mailed to housing co-ordinators for all 
bands across Canada. 

“The purpose of this catalogue is to provide all bands with very well 
thought-out blueprints so that they can go out and build their own 
homes without problems. That’s the bottom line,” said Gary J. Gibson. 
For a cost below market value bands can purchase blueprints, as well 
as materials lists and foundation plans that meet all building codes, no 
matter where they are in Canada. 

Catalogues are available by order, and for every catalogue sent out, 
Sure-West donates $1.00 to Native youth groups in need. Call the Red 
Deer offices of Sure-West Consulting Services at (403) 886-2397. 


TTTTTrrTrnTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTr 

We salute the achievements and initiative of Native youth 
and are committed to helping pave the way to a bright and bold future, from 

Sure West Consulting Services 


Now Offering 
The New 
2nd Edition 
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New record company launched 

by Paula E. Kirman 

First Nations Music Inc. was formed in late 
1993 to market and promote recordings by First 
Nations artists of Canada. This venture has 
accomplished a lot thus far, forming a record 
label called Wawatay Recordings, signing its 
first artists, and completing a distribution agree¬ 
ment with EMI Music Canada. 

Partners in First Nations Music are Wawatay 
Communications, a multi-media organization 
based in Sioux Lookout, Ontario, along with V & 

C Consultants, headed by Vic Wilson. Wilson is 
the former co-manager of Rush, the legendary 
Canadian rock band, and co-founder of Anthem 
Records. “Working with EMI Music Canada (a 
major, multi-national record company) is the 
first step to bringing this music to a wider 
audience,” he says in a press release issued by 
First Nations Music. 

“The mandate of First Nations Music is to 
develop new artists whose work covers a wide 
spectrum of Native culture,” says Lawrence 
Martin, also a major player in the formation of intrigued by Native legends and stories, advised 
First Nations Music. him to write and record material specifically 

A very visible member of Canada’s First relating to his experiences as a Native person. 
Nations communities, Martin comes from a Stewart then introduced Martin to Vic Wilson, 
background which includes his having worked at who had given up his demanding positions with 
a variety of jobs—in mines, construction projects, Rush and Anthem Records. This union culmi- 
and the railway. He is currently the executive nated in the forming of the record company, and 
director of the Wawatay Native Communica- the release in late October of Martin’s debut CD 
tions Society, providing access to radio, televi- Wapistan is Lawrence Martin. 
sion, and newspaper communications to over A competent songwriter and vocalist, Martin’s 

thirty reserves throughout northern Canada, music is embroidered with brutal honesty and 
Also holding the position of mayor of Sioux emotion at the centuries of exploitation and 
Lookout,heisthefirstNative to beelected to this abuse his people have faced. Recorded in Nash- 
office in Ontario’s history. ville, the album uses Martin’s Cree name as part 

“Wewill undertake recordings ofpop.rockand of its title, and combines the popular genres of 
country-based material by Aboriginal Canadian country and rock with Cree chanting and subject 
artists—as well as traditional music, chants and matter pertaining to Natives. All of the album’s 
spoken word projects. Records, tapes, and videos twelve songs were either written or co-written by 
will be produced in Native languages, as well as Martin, and deal with issues such as the erosion 
English and French,” he continues. of Native culture by a dominant white society, 

“Music is the most powerful way of spreading and the effort to transmit these dwindling 
messages; this is a way to continue the process of traditions to future generations, 
re-building our confidence and our self- image as In “Elders” he sings that “The elders say there 
a proud nation. We want to communicate with will come a day,/When the young will be strong 
everyone, both in Canada and around the world— like the eagle.” Loss of culture and identity is 
our music is accessible, and our artists are discussed in “Like a Real Bad Dream”: “Host my 
talented.” religion to Christianity,/I lost my language and 

When Martin was in Nashville to record some my dignity.” Other songs, such as “Wawatay” 
demo tapes he met producer John Stewart, who, (Cree for “Northern Lights”) and “Red Road of 


Songs which have lyrics in Cree also contain 
English translations, adding to the accessibility 
of this release to the non-Native listener. 

Vic Wilson summarizes his expected public 
response to the record company and its music. “I 
am convinced that there is going to be very 
positive international interest in what we’re 
doing. Our first album... is going to surprise 
people who are going to wonder how talent like 
this has gone unheard for so long.” 

A second album is set for release in early 1994. 


Wishing you a happy, healthy, 
peaceful and successful 1994 


Old Uutth Foods ltd. 


12925 - 146 Street 
(403) 453-2341 

Fax (403) 453-5761 

Edmonton, AB 



SUN FASHION 

SPORTSWEAR MANUFACTURING 

Custom Silkscreening 1 -8 Colours 

We specialize in Oversizes 

We Can handle Your ’Rush' Orders 


• Ladies Fashion • Picture Tr;— 

• Golf Shirts • Fashion Jackets 

• Polo Shirts • Wholesale Cap Sales 
INSTOCK!! LOW, LOW PRICES 

rT\ FAST SERVICE 

^ 452 - 8886 ^ 

14528 • 115 Ave., Edmonton, AB 



Be a positive example por our Youth. 


MURRAY LAKE 
GENERAL MERCHANTS 

Gas Bar 

Groceries • Videos • Hardware 
• Fishing Tackle 

Open 8 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Manager: Steve Myo 

Highway 

Phone ( 306 ) 386-2855 

OWNERS: Moosomin Indian Band 


GOODFISH LAKE 

Development Corporation 


Manufacturers of work clothing including 
coveralls, shirts, pants, and safety clothes. 
Industrial and commercial dry cleaning, 
serving the area from Edmonton to 
Loydminster, Fort McMurray to Vegreville. 

Box 273, Goodfish Lake, AB TOA 1R0 

(403) 636-2863 


CERTIFIED BARTENDING COURSES 



WAITER/WAITRESS 


(403) 439-7963 

— We salute Naim Youth, Alberta's Spirit of the Future - 

5, 10509 - 81 Avenue, Edmonton. Alberta 


10583 - 106 STREET 
EDMONTON, AO T0H 2115 
TEE:(403) 426-6400 
FAX: (403) 420-0642 


PARTS & REPAIRS " 
PUMPS & PARTS | 
WATER CONDITIONERS m 
WELDERS'PARTS & SUPPLIES I 



VALLEY PRINTERS 

•NATIVEOWNED COMPANY' 

. Bills ot 
ifffCY / Lading 


■ Posters "Decals 

' Business • Purchase 

Cards Orders 

’ Letterheads ‘Work 
> Envelopes Orders 


(403)926-2135 

Box 750, 

High Level, AB 




Sawridge Plaza 


Shop in climate controlled comfort! 
Parking for over 400 vehicles 


PLAZA LIQUOR AND BEER STORE 
FOOD COURT: 

BURGERS PLUS • FUZZY ORANGE 
SANDWICH GRABBERS • THE DINER’S 


Encouraging Northern Business Development 
- We salute our business friends in the North _ 
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Healing Ourselves 


Native gamblers cautioned and offered help 



STONY PLAIN 
MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 


(403) 963-2241 


Supporting ouA^youfli 
(o»o 

b/irgfitefc luluAQl 



PARKLAND 

AMBULANCE 

AUTHORITY 


BOX 1408, 
STONY PLAIN 
ALBERTA TOE 2G0 


Serving the Counties of Parkland and Lac Ste. Anne 
with Units Based At: 

Stony Plain • Spruce Grove • Wabamun 
• Alberta Beach • Onoway 


tanking the Communities for their continuing support 

Emergency: 963-9111 


Administration: (403) 963-4330 or fax 963-9944 


9{ative horizons Treatment Centre Inc. 


A PLACE TO BEGIN YOUR HEALING JOURNEY 


NOW OPEN 


TSUUT'INA (SARCEE) 
NATION SPIRIT HEALING LODGE 

Resident Outreach/Outpatient Services 



from your Elders well, for in >\ 


TSUU TINA (SARCEE) NATION SPIRIT HEALING LODGE 
Box 101,3700 Anaereon Road. CaJgaiy.AbenaT2W3C4 
(403) 261-6366 or lax (403) 236-0995 


Within the next two years the Alberta govern¬ 
ment will triple the number of video gambling 
terminals to almost 9000. 

Alberta Native News talked recently to Hill, a 
gambling addictions counsellor working at the 
Nechi Institute. This is Bill’s story: 


Originally I’m from out of the province, from 
B.C. I came from a community that’s sober now 
and done good things in addressing alcoholism. 
For my part I’m also a recovering alcoholic with 
18 years in recovery, clean of drugs and alcohol. 
As I went along in my sobriety, for 16 years, I was 
still not content or serene in whatever was 
happening with me. 

In July of the year before last I discovered why. 
I was regularly going to Northlands and betting 
on horses, going to Bingo halls when the horses 
left and doing 649s and scratch tickets. Toward 
the end of my gambling I frequented a casino in 
Calgary and that’s when the bottom hit. 

Going way back in my recovery from alcohol, I 
was living in Los Angeles. I lived there for five 
years. I used to work at the big racetracks in LA, 
Hollywood Park and Santanita and became 
quite efficient as a groom and assistant trainer. 
At the same time I learned from the best how to 
handicap horses and that’s where my gambling 
addiction took root, learning how to be successful 
at handicapping. 

However, at that time I was still drinking and 
I put aside my handicapping and never used it for 
20 years. 

That gambling that I did was still in my blood 
so when I returned to Canada in 19731 picked up 
quite quickly. Now and again I would go down to 
Vancouver on the weekends to make small bets. 
I became a pinch gambler, like a pinch hitter, just 
do it once in a while and go all out but I’d always 
go back. Vancouver was a long way from the 
interior, so I started doing local bingos and I 
knew by the early 80s that something was wrong. 

When I came to Edmonton my youngest son 
hated my gambling. He was nine and he would 
cry and even said “I hope your horses die.” 

I took him to the races and he cried all the way 
there and refused to get out of the van. He just 
stayed in the van at Northlands. 

I tried to get him to come and eat something at 
the race track but he just said, “no, I’ll just wait 
for you here in the van” and he stayed there and 
went asleep. And I couldn’t gamble. I went to four 
or five races and I just couldn’t do it any more and 
I came back out. I couldn’t even think and I left 
Northlands parking lot. My son had planted a 
seed very deep in me and that was the last time 
I gambled. 

Three years earlier I had won big there, 



$13,000, and that really ignited my compulsion 
to gamble. What happens to a gambler is if you 
win $10 you try to find a way to make $20 and 
from $20 you try to win $400 and then try to 
make $1600. 

It’s a compulsion in your mind, a disease, a real 
terrible disease. I staggered along until in 1983 
in Kamloops, B.C., I sat across a table from a 
woman and for the first time played bingo. I said 
to her, “you know, this is my first time; I just 
came in here to see how it feels to play bingo” and 
I’ll always remember that glare from her eyes as 
she looked at me. 

She said “kid, get out of here, you’re going to get 
hooked,” as she took a puff from her cigarette. I 
said no, I was only going to play one game and she 
said, “get out of here, you’re gonna get hooked, 
you’re way over your head.” 

I’ll always remember that warning. I really 
thank that woman, though I don’t know her 
name. When the chips were down for me when I 
came back from that casino in Calgary, I remem¬ 
bered her and what she had said. She too had 
planted the seed in me and the seed was 
fertilized by my son to give up my gambling. My 
wife had given me an ultimatum to do something 
about my gambling or else, and that pierced me. 
She meant it, so I phoned around the self-help 
groups like AA and was given a number for 
Gamblers Anonymous. 

I’ve been in it for a year and haven’t gambled 
and it feels so great. Now my kids get the money 
I gambled away. They go skiing, go to Tai Kwon 
Do, go swimming; I do family outings, family 
things with them, quality time. For any gambler 
out there I would like them to know there is hope 
and if they need any information, just call the 
Nechi Institute and ask for Bill. The main thing 
is, that they’re not alone, there are thousands out 
there hurting. 

Continued on Page 20 


COLUMBUS 
HOUSE OF HOPE 


We offer support and secure skelter 
for abused women and children. If you are a 
victim of violence, need help or would like to 
make an appointment for our counselling 
services, call our Crisis Phone Number 

645-5195 

If you would like to support the agency call 

645-5132, 

or write Columhu. House of Hope, 

P. O. Box 2537, St, Paul. AB TOA 3AO 



High Trairie 

Regional Health Complex 


P. 0. Bag #1, High Prairie 
Alberta TOG 1E0 
Phone (403) 523-3341 


filing our Northern families in good health... 
Our^uth — may they learn from our errors 


and model our virtues. 
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Native Education 


Book examines solutions to violence among Youth 


Maintaining Safe Schools 

Canadian Association for Safe Schools 
Edited by Betsy McKelvey 

Reviewed by Derek McColl 

the Ci 



school physically safe... There are also the spring break of this year by order from the 
human factors of how kids feel about themselves, Canadian Association for Safe Schools, located 
and therefore about others. The idea is to create at 5050 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. Tel- 


DRiVER_EDUCATION LTD. 

( 403 ) 455-8157 In Alberta Call: 

OR FAX 451-9334 1-800-661-7031 


Financial 
Assistance for 
Aboriginal 
Bursary 
Program 
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Please Recvcle This Paper V| 


Kinehiyawan che? 


Cree Language Lesson 


by Trudy Merasty 



Child, listen: 

Beat your 
drum loudly! 

Speak your 
tongue proudly! 

Learn from your 
Elders well! For in your 
hands lies the future of our people... 


*e commonly used in every day language by Cree speakers. For example: 

3 “Hello”. When you respond you say “Moya nanto, kiya maka?” which 


These sentences i 

• “Tansi” which r 

means “I am fine, how about you? „ , . , „ . . 

• When introducing yourself you say “Peter niya nisehkason which means my name is Peter. 
- When you ask their name you say “Tanisi kesehkason?” which means “What is your name? 

- . ’ ime from you say “Niya oci Edmonton”, which means “I am from 


• To tell them where you i 

Edmonton.” „ , . , . 

• If you ask them if they speak Cree you say "Kinehiyawan chi? which means Do you speak 
Cree?” 

• “Ehe nehiyawan” (“I do speak Cree”). 

• “Namoya” (“I don’t”) 


Tel: (418) 842-7672 ♦ Fax: (418) 842-9988 


«. i-i ___J addiction means first. To be addicted is a 

hammers caillionep compulsion of the body and an obsession of the 

Continued from P396 18 Ifl ever take that first drink, I can’t guarantee' 

I’m very concerned about my people and their what my actions will be, and that’s the definition 
possible addiction to the new video gambling of alcohol addiction. There a-" 


•Uam pricllcal methods lo reduce 

MAINTAINING 

•Build efTcclIve link, with police 

SAFE 

f ln ^ nd ” ! ’ 

SCHOOLS | 

JS&S&r. 

FOR THE '90s 

•Build student self esteem for a safe 

1 

fiSir 


1 PPM 

SOSO YonRc^Street, North York, OnU 

jlfsir 1 ’ iHil 


White Calf Collegiate 


P.O.Box 180, 

Lebret, Saskatchewan SOG 2Y0 


The White Call Collegiate's philosophy is based on a shared vision ot school board and 
stall to meet our students' needs in areas of academic, social, personal, and vocational 
development. 


Our academic development: 

• emphasizes high student academic productivity; 

• oilers preparatory instruction lor all post-secondary training 
with provincial accreditation in all courses of study 


I__ _ _ types of 

machines. I hear ‘economic development’ pursu- addictions, chemical and process. Chemical is 
ing the casinos but I think with casinos we’re anything you swallow or inject in your veins; 
going to have a forest fire instead of a brush fire, process is an action like gambling, or shopping, 
Just like alcoholics leave children at home, or sex: anything you do as an activity. The 
kids of gamblers are left alone, they are hurt, not hardest thing in addiction is to be dual-addicted, 
given the proper care and are abandoned. They It’s like a two-barrelled shotgun, both have to be 
feel rejected and rebellious, and will be harder addressed. 

people when they grown up. It’s the ultimate The push by the government to install video 
outcome, especially if you have a dual addiction, gambling machines is very insensitive, it’s cruel 
alcohol and gambling. and it’s a sickness in itself. I know my people are 

As a compulsive gambler, before I make a bet, going to be hurt quite badly. Addicts will do 
I ask myself, what is the price tag on the bet. anything, steal, borrow, I used to take my Visa to 
What is it going to cost? Ifl ever make a bet again the limit. 

it’s going to cost my dignity, everything I stand The biggest scare for a compulsive gambler is 
for, my marriage, my children, my community, to run out of credit and out of action. The only 
I’ll be back in the gutter, useless. So what time I felt safe and secure was when I had credit 
happens to my economic development? I AM and enough money to gamble. But when credit 
economic development, I AM self-government, runs out you panic. You don’t know where to go 
but if I’m wounded with alcoholism, compulsive for money. 

gambling, sex addiction for all that matters, I I used to manipulate my wife for money, lied to 
would never accomplish any of that. her and did things that today I am not proud of. 

I want to be authentic, and accept my weak- Now my wife and my children support me in my 
nesses and strengths recovery. 

and deal with my gam- Once I was playing golf with my 16-year-old 
bling. I share my story son and on our way home he said, “you know Dad, 
with other gamblers, it’s cool to see you around the house on the 
The only thing that can weekends.” I felt really good when he said that, 
help a compulsive gam- It’s worthwhile even if we can help one person, 

bier is to hear another and that one person helps another. If they come 
gambler’s story. Once to the meetings and then relapse, they’ll never be 
he hears he’s not alone, judged. The door works both ways. There’s 
there’s hope. encouragement, understanding and love. It has 

(So far “very few” kept me coming back to these people at Gamblers 
have come to the Nechi Anonymous. 

Institute for their gam- It’s neat to get up every morning and say, today 

bling addiction.) I will not gamble, today I will not drink, and I 

For me, I knew I was thank the Creator for another beautiful day for 
addicted, but a person carrying on my work. Ifl was put on earth only 
needs to know what to help one person, I’m going to do just that. 


Our social development: 

• examines education in terns ol current social issues; 

• promotes student government and peer counselling; 

• promotes student interaction with school approved social events 

Our personal development: 

• oilers student assistance through our Student Assistance Program 

• oilers one-on-one personal counselling; 

• instills personal knowledge, pride, respect, and appreciation ol a 
student's tribal culture, history, values, and traditions. 


Our vocational development: 

• oilers one-on-one career counselling; 

• prepares students lor post-secondary education and future enjoyment. 


Our sports and recreation development: 

• offers instruction and competition in sports; 

• promotes student interaction with cultural and recreational events 


. hinSl!2 ' S . 0pe a 10 s,atus '? dian studenls wh0 as P' re 10 and are willing to work lor 
acrivfe 69 " 5 * ° academic eltcellence and lull participation in school sports and other 


’ wSTm) rades 1( ™ 66 accep,ed ,or ,he M SeTOS,er 

, Con “ lha Whi,e C® 1 * Collegiate Education Clerk at (306) 332-5628 or 
fax (306) 332-5080 to request basic information and application lonreT 


May the Gneaf SpiRif giue as the wisdom and 
patience to garde our Youth on their* joarzney 
fhrzough life 

Education is peszbaps the 
gReatesf gift toe can pass 
on to our chil&Ren as toe 
sfRioe foR a betteR futuRe 
fOR our people. 

—PROtect youR heRitage and 
safeguard youR futuRe forth 
a good education. 

Director of Education 
John Paul Nakochee, 

Board of Directors and Staff 

at 

MUNDO PEETABECK EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

Together we're making education work” 

Phone: (705) 278-3390 Fax: (705) 278-1049 

EDUCATION OFFICE, P. O. BOX 31, FORT ALBANY, ON POL 1 HO 
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Protecting Mother Earth 


Recessions Pushed Environment 
to Backseat During 1993 



Meanwhile, the world’s environmental problems continued as, for 
example, the ozone layer grew thinner, species continued to become extinct 
by the thousands, and additional millions of hectares of tropical forests 
were destroyed. 

Southam News reports that hundreds of thousands of the world’s 
children died last year, due to bad water and environment-related 
diseases. According to the United Nations, environmental degradation, 
poverty, and population growth threaten the progress that has been made 
in improving the health of children around the world. The UN also says 
that the world’s population will double in 60 years, and by that time most 
people will live in poverty. 

Johannah Bernstein, a Canadian lawyer who works for Earth Action, an 
international organization, was quoted as saying that “Despite all the eco- 
babble and political grandstanding in Rio, the real test of political will has 
yet to be realized.” 

Last year, many governments in developed nations refused to give out 
the money that was promised to developing nations so that crucial 
environmental reforms could be implemented. 

Environmentalists in Canada saw one ray of hope last year, though, as 
the October federal election campaign saw the Liberals—who subse¬ 
quently won a large majority—put forth a significant number of environ¬ 
mental promises. 

Southam News reports that the promises made by the Liberals in their 
campaign “red book” include: 

• conducting a comprehensive study of federal taxes, grants, and 
subsidies to identify barriers to sound environmental practices. 

Currently, the federal government spends billions of dollars on energy 
and farm subsidies that are environmentally destructive. Environment 
Minister Sheila Copps, who also holds the influential position of deputy 
prime minister, has said that the review will start immediately. 

• appointing an environmental auditor general, who would monitor and 
investigate federal programs. For years, environmental groups and 
analysts had been asking for such an appointment. 

• developing a plan to reduce emissions of greenhouse gases. This 
includes cutting emissions of carbon dioxide—the major greenhouse gas— 
by 20 percent in a period of just over 10 years. The previously-governing 
Conservatives had had a more moderate goal, but had never developed a 

• strengthening the rules that determine which major projects —such as 
bridges and roads — must undergo an environmental impact study before 
being built. 



SUNPINE FOREST PRODUCTS LTD. 

May the Creator grant the wisdom and patience 
to guide our Youth 
on their journey through life, 
from Management and Staff 

Tel: (403) 638-3772 Bag 1 

Fax: (403) 638-3750 Sundre, AB TOM 1X0 


We encourage Native Youth in all their endeavours 

MISTIK MANAGEMENT LTD. 

In Co-operation with 
Local Co-Management Boards 

Mistik Management is dedicated to the responsible and sustainable 
development of our forest resources. 

Mistik is a forest management company supplying fibre to a modem 
sawmill and to the world’s first successful zero-effluent pulp mill in 
Meadow Lake, Saskatchewan. Mistik’s operations are based on 
community-directed forest planning, and integrated management of 
forest values. 

Mistik fosters continuous improvement in forest management 
practice. 


P. O. BOX 3007 

MEADOW LAKE, SASKATCHEWAN SOM 1VO 
PHONE (306) 236-4431 FAX (306) 236-4426 


GRANDE ALBERTA PAPER LTD. 


Grande Alberta Paper Ltd. (GAP) is preparing to develop its lightweight coated fine paper 
plant in the Grande Prairie region. 

Alberta Environmental Protection has determined that an Environmental Impact 
Assessment is required for this project GAP has prepared proposed Terms of Reference for 
the Environmental Impact Assessment. 

Anyone interested may review these proposed Terms of Reference and submit written 
comments by February 11,1994 to: 

Director, Environmental Assessment Division 

Alberta Envtronmental Protection 
6th Floor, Oxbridge Place 
9820- 106 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T5K2J6 

In addition to availability at the above noted location, copies of the proposed Terms of Reference are also 
available at the following locations: 


Grande Alberta Paper Ltd. Town Offices: 

Suite 108,10118 - 101st Avenue • Peace River • Manning • Valley view • Grimsltaw 
Grande Prairie, Alberta T8V 0 2 * Mayenhoipe • Whilccourt • Athabasca 


Grande Alberta Paper Ltd. 

Suite 20S, 1083S -120 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T5H3P9 


• Barrhead Leader Building 

- Offices of Ec. Dev. and Chamber of Commerce 

• Fort McMurray City Office 


GAP 


^^m^Willmar = 3 ®:. 
'Wtk. c Window§ m 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Wood Awnings & Casements • Metal Clad Wood Windows 
Insulated Steel Doors • Specialty Windows 
Terrace Doors • Patio Doors • Sliders 

PVC Windows 
$AVE A TREE... USE P.V.C. 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT WESTERN CANADA, TERRITORIES 
AND YUKON AT YOUR LOCAL WILLMAR WINDOW CENTRE 


k TOLL FR 

k 


toll free 1 - 800 - 665-4566 


HEAT 

MIRROR 

For total performance windows. 
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■ Plumbing 

n n X & Hea,ing 

Ull 0 (1980)Ltd. 

<We encourage ourlSutli in all tfietr endeavours 
Our future depends on tfietr dedication and 
hard-work 

. PLUMBING, HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING 
• COMPLETE PLUMBING & HEATING SERVICE 

Meadow Lake, Sask 24 Hr. Service 

(306) 236-5625 _(306) 236-3271 J 





In a beautiful 
natural setting 

• Downhill Skiing 

• X-Counlry Skiing 

• Snow Boarding 

• Complclc Rental 

• Special Group Rates 


CARON 

BULK 

TBA t Propane 

SALES SK 
LTD. ttS? 


(Agents lor Peiro Canada) 



(403) 849-3872 

Box 673, Slave Lake, AB 


• Wellsite & Access Roads • Seismic Cleon Up 

• Bombardier Equipment 

• Sand & Gravel Hauling 


Environmental Digest 


England Set to Open Plutonium Plant 

A plant that will produce plutonium is set to begin operation near the Late District m 
northwest England. The plant has been opposed by Ireland, the Netherlands, the five Nordic 
countries, and environmental groups such as Friends of the Earth and Greenpeace. The critics 
are concerned that the plant will increase levels of radioactive pollution m the North Sea, the 
Irish Sea, and the atmosphere. , , , „ . 

The Chicago Tribune reports that the plant will take in spent nuclear fuel from nuclear power 
stations in various countries, then reprocess it to recover unburned uranium and to extract 
plutonium. Power companies in Japan and Germany will be the largest customers. 

However, there is an oversupply of uranium in the world, and a type of reactor that uses 
plutonium to produce nuclear power has been abandoned in all countries except Japan. 
Furthermore, plutonium has few other uses except in the production of nuclear weapons, and 
the post-Cold War era has seen agreements on reduction of nuclear weapons arsenals. 

As a result, critics of England’s plutonium plant have expressed doubt that the countries 
sending their spent fuels to the plant will be willing to take the reprocessed material back. For 
example, the Chicago Tribune reports that an executive with a Japanese power company has 
already said that his company’s stockpile will have to stay at the plutonium plant “for some time” 
until there is a peaceful use for it. 


Gold Mine Near Yellowstone Park Opposed 

Stiff opposition has been mounted against a proposed gold mine that would be located about 
3.2 kilometres northeast of the United States’Yellowstone National Park. Opposition is coming 
from environmental groups, as well as the Greater Yellowstone Coalition, which is made up of 
4,000 people and 90 groups from the states of Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. 

Toronto-based Hemlo Gold Mines wants to build the mine. The Canadian Press reports that 
the Sierra Club Legal Defence Fund has filed a legal action against Noranda Inc., which owns 
45.6 percent of Hemlo, for polluting water in the area. 

Those opposed to the mine see it as a threat to surrounding wilderness areas, and as a large 
encroachment upon Yellowstone National Park. They say the mine poses dangers to a grizzly 
bear habitat located just outside the boundaries of the park. 

Peter Aengst, spokesperson for the Greater Yellowstone Coalition, told the CP that “We 
consider this the single largest threat to the Yellowstone Park ecosystem.” 

Hemlo claims that it will spend millions of dollars to contain pollution, hide the project, and 
revive a stream that is dead. The company says the project will improve an area that was badly 
damaged due to past mining practices. 


France Joins Ban on Nuclear Waste Dumping 

France has reversed its objections to a recent treaty that bans the dumping of nuclear waste 
into the world’s oceans, and will now also sign the treaty. At a convention in November, 37 
countries—including Canada—had voted to permanently ban the nuclear dumping, but Russia, 
Britain and China continue to abstain. 

The November ban replaces a temporary moratorium on the dumping. France had wanted to 
maintain the option of revising the ban after 15 years, if more secure methods of dumping were 
developed. However, the members of the convention agreed instead that the ban would be 
reviewed in 25 years. 

The Edmonton Journal reports that France has 56 nuclear power plants that generate 75 
percent of its electricity. France is looking for new sites at which to store its nuclear waste, and 
maintains that it has not dumped nuclear waste at sea for several years. 


Many Coastal Waters Face Severe Environmental Problems 

According to leading coastal scientists who attended a recent conven¬ 
tion in the United States, many of the coastal waters in the world are 
already facing severe environmental problems, or will do so soon. 
However, the 26 scientists said, governments have not implemented the 
stringent requirements to turn the trend around. 

The Edmonton Journal reports that the scientists endorsed several 
actions, including imposing stronger fishing restrictions, but stopped 
short of endorsing some of the more dramatic proposals, such as banning 
phosphates in detergents. 




uro i idvct tvu young or too ora to team, 
an education Is your right and your key to success. 



SASKATOON USED TRUCK PARTS CENTRE» 


* NEW & USED PARTS FOR ONE TONS 

* TO TANDEM DIESEL 

★ USED TRUCKS BOUGHT & SOLD 

★ CATERPILLAR. CUMMINS & DETROIT 

★ REBUILDING & INSTALLATIONS 

603 Ave. N. South, Saskatoon. SK 


(306) 242-4214 


NO CHARGE DIAL 1-800467-3023 
Sask.. Man.. & Alta 


(306)665-5711 


I Lank (jou for tjour 

pafronaqe in *93 
Happq Mew Year! 


Reynolds 

Auto 


Electric 


Complete: 

• Starter 

• Generator 

• Alternator 

• Magneto Services 


\ 


4815 - 46 Avenue 
Wetaskiwin, AB 


muss 

GAS 


WersKtion 


SltlnU tU TUdrt 
TUrltwiit fmHtriU 


FULL SERVICE 
RESTAURANT 

Confectionary, 
pop, tobacco 


24 HOUR gas 
GAS FILL ^nve'ek 


Restaurant 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
INTERSECTION OF NWT 
HWYs 14 7 
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WOOLWORTH JOINS DAISHOWA BOYCOTT 



recycle 
this paper 


Rabbit Skins, Fox Tails, 
Racoon Tails, Coyote Heads, 
Lynx Tails, Fur Hats, Skins 
etc... 

Go into business with our 
$100 Minimum Order. 

Free Catalog. 

Do Row Wows, Fairs, etc. 

=STRIPS INC = 


Succumbing to intense public pressure, the 
ver 1600 stores of Woolworth Canada Inc. have 
imational boycott of 
products in support 
’northern Alberta to 
Woolworth decision, 
Toronto area paper bag distributor, Omniplast 
Inc., has been hurt by the loss of its biggest 
contract. Marc Robitaille of Omniplast Inc., 
verified to the Friends of the Lubicon (Toronto) 
for the Daishowa paper bags 


The Omniplast 
tents of a letter ob 


the w 


statement 
itained earlier 

>f the Lubicon (Toronto). Paul 1 
of the Western Canada 

1 word from Dwighl 


of public action organized by the Lubicon 
arity network of which Friends of the 
con (Toronto) is a part. Actions have in- 
3d store front pickets, protest phone-in’s, fax 
attacks, a mail campaign and boycott informa- 


consulting ltd. 


tion dissemination. Lubicon supporters count 
the Woolworth decision as their biggest victory 
to date in their battle to help prevent the 
resumption of clearout logging on unceded 
Lubicon land by Daishowa. Nationwide, 43 
companies, including KFC, A&W, the LCBO, 
Pizza Pizza, Country Style Donuts ..., have been 
persuaded to stop purchasing their paper bags 
from Daishowa. 

Since the boycott began in November of ’91, 
Daishowa has reacted to the global public pres¬ 
sure by steering clear of Lubicon land. However, 
Daishowa still holds the leases to almost the 
entire unceded 10,000 sq. km. Lubicon territory 
and they have publicly stated that they won't 
stay out indefinitely. Recently, there has been 
ominous talk by Daishowa of putting in a logging 
road in the area of Lubicon Chief Ominayak s 
trapline. As such, the boycott of Daishowa- 
Marubeni Inc. will remain in effect until Daishowa 
makes a clear, unequivocal and public commit¬ 
ment not to log or buy wood cut from unceded 
Lubicon land until a land rights settlement and 
a timber harvesting agreement are negotiated. 

On the horizon, the Roots and Club Monaco 
clothing chains have expressed their sympa¬ 
thetic intentions to join the boycott and written 
confirmations could be forthcoming. 



Encouroging our Youth in their endeavours, from 


DR. BOOTS 


WE REPAIR 

• COWBOY BOOTS • WORK BOOTS 

• OXFORDS 

LADIES' SHOES • PURSES 

• BASEBALL AND HOCKEY GLOVES 


(403) 532-2668 

OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK— MALL HOURS 
PRAIRIE MALL GRANDE PRAIRIE, AB 


1 ~I 

!LJ 


WE CAN HELP" 
•BASIC 
•ADVANCED 
•SUPERVISORS 
For more informatio.. 
CONTACT: BILL SHERMAN 
PHONE (403) 998-3507 
FAX (403) 998-3508 


journey through life, from 

Jack River Drilling 
& Blasting 

It I as ting Contractors 

• Quarrying • Roadway 
• Water & Sewer Trenching 

Phone (204) 359-6069 
Fax (204) 359-6221 

Manager - Leslie Apetagon 
Box 176, 

Norway House, Manitoba ROB 1B0 


of Native Youth; in your hands 
lies the future of the First Nations, from 

NOR1/I/EST LABS 

(OIL, FEED IE GRAIN, PLANT TISSUE, 
FORAGE, WATER ft FERTILIZER, 

AL SOIL ANALYSIS 


AFTER HOURS CALL: RESIDENCE 


( 403 ) 329-9266 


Rogjil ACI 



352-5688 


Derek Greenwall 
Construction (1993) Inc. 

iDugouts I Sand & Gravel t Demolition I Topsoil. Shale 
l Drainage Ditches » Beach Sand Hand Clearing 
I General Excavating 


Tffe aaUtc tie IftoM 


WELDING: 

MACHINE 
MANUFACTURING, 
MAINTENANCE & REPAIR 
PIPELINE INSTALLATIONS 

— Province-Wide — 


PH. (306) 236-3099 
FAX (306) 236-4080 


A.V. Brammer 
Leonard Brown 
W. Bruce McFadden 
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SCHOOL AND SPORTS 
TROPHIES & AWARDS 


LASER REPRODUCTION of your school or 
bond logo 
on your 
plaques 
and trophies 

Wood • Metal • Glass • Plastic 


BINGO & PULL TAB SUPPUES 
E XCLUSIVE FIRST NATION PULL TABS 
FIRST NATION DABBERS 

PLAY ALL ONT LTD. 

449 St. Mary's Road 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R2M 3K8 
Phone (204) 233-8523 Fax: (204) 237-6226 
P. 0. Box 422, Keewatin, Ontario 

Phone (807) 547-3400 Fax: (807) 547-3401 

Free • Catalogue •on • Request 


n I.MJUL 


2 Everyday 
• Gold Cards 


Your Community Owned & Operated Bineo Hall 


We encourage the Youth In all their 
endeavours. In their hands lies our future. 

36 Regular Games 
15 - Half the House Games 
1 BONANZA-1 Early Bird 
and 10DD EVEN Game 

AFTERNOONS 

12:45 p.m. Early Bird - 1:00 Pre-Call 
1:30 Regular 

EVENING GAMES 

Evenings 6:45 Early Bird Game 
7 p.m. Bonanza pre-Call 
7:30 Regular 

Regular. Gold and Combo Cards 


dtjwfb 


\T*in 5904 " 50 Street - 

iS!co4 Leduc ' Alberta 

— - 956-0006 

966-2112 



/ Q S % J f 

: $100,000 S 

ft SUPER BINGO w 



ft 

aI 

/ 

'ft 

M 

ft 

A t 


February 26,1994 

at the 

Panee Agriplex 

Hobbema, Alberta 
Highway 611 and 2A 

Doors open at 9:00 a.m. 
Bonanza Precall at 10:30 a.m. 

Early Bird at 12:00 noon 
Regular Games start at 12:45 p.m. 

Advance Tickets Only 

$100 per person - Only 1,600 available 

PRIZES 


$ 15 , 000 : 


>$ 50,000 

(50th Game) 


1 Earlybird - 2 Super Bonanzas 


For further information, 


Rose Makinaw - 585-3925 
8:30 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


Maskwachees Cultural 
College Foundation 


A l 

/ 

'ft 


No one under the age of 18 wi 


ft 


At 

allowed to play Bingo, lie. * 8107695 


4 * / 













































